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BOOTH & SAMUEL HOUSTON, 
“I will yet revel in the Halls of the Montezuma.” 
One evening during the winter of 1834, as 
Booth the celebrated tragedian, was walking up 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city of Washington, 
he accosted an old friend from the West whom 
he had not seen for many years. After mutual 
expressions of surprise and salutation, these two 
singular men walked arm-in-arm to Brown’s 
Hotel, where both had taken lodgings. In the 
whole country, perhaps there could not be found 
two others more passionately fond of excitement, 
more remarkable in their habits, or more noted 
for their eccentricities, Retiring to a private 
rooul, they sat down to recount the story of their 
past lives, and as they industriously circulated 
the bottle many a loud shout echoed through the 
hall, and startled the watchman in the street as 
theywent their silent rounds. As the night 
wore on, their excitement increased, until at the 
close of a thrilling story relating to his strange 
career, his companion exclaimed— 

*« Now, Booth, let’s have a speech to liberty-- 
one of those apostrophes to Old Roman freedom 
with which you startle audiences !” 

Had Beoth been inclined to refuse, he knew 
that his friend, when the mood was on him, 
would not be denied any request, however 
absurd or difficult of performance. But the 
tragedian had himself entered into the spirit of 
his companion, and, nothing loth, he rehearsed 
with magic power maay of those electric pas- 
sages in defence of liberty with which the 
English drama abounds. His friend, whose 
memory as well as habits partook of the Indian 
character, caught up the words, and with equal 
force, clearness, and accuracy, went through 
each speech in regular succession, Thus they 
proceeded for a time, and then again sat down 
upon the floor of that chamber to renew their 
potations and the story of their personal adver- 
tures. Booth drank and listened, whilst the 
other told of his own elavation in his native 
State, of his disgust at civic honors, of his home 
in the distant forest, of the uncontrolled freedom 
of the red men, of their stoic fortitude and match- 
less heroism. Warmed by the recollection of 
those thrilling scenes, he sprang at last to his feet, 
and, in the tone of one amid the battle’s din, 
fighting against the most fearless odds, exclaimed 

“Now, Booth, once more for liberty !” 

The tragedian dare not disobey. He ran 
throngh with all bis usual energy the tale of 
Mexican thraldom, of the Spanish Conquest of 
that land, the dangers incurred by the invading 
army, their commander's exhortation before the 
battle, and the stubborn bravery of the native 
chiefs. Before him stood at that lone hour, 
listening with an intensity of thought and feeling 
which shone through his eyes, lightened over his 
face, strained every muscle, and started the 
sweat in great drops from his lofty brow, one 
who had all the fiery spirit of a Cortes and ambi- 
tion of a Pizarro. Quick as thought he took up 
the task, and repeated the words just uttered by 
Booth, with the most critical precision of tone 
and manner. That scene was one of no small 
moment, it may be, to a nation’s history. As he 
became excited in the recitation, his spirit seemed 
to take fire—and with an air strange, so deter- 

mined, so frightful, that it seemed the voice of 
one inspired, he exclaimed at the close of a mas- 
terly extemporaneous rhapsody, “ Yes! I am 


made to revel yet in the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas.”” 

Reader, Booth’s companion on that night is 
now President of Texas—the hero of San 
Jacinto. And who can say that the words 
uttered by him in that hour of excitement are 
destined never to be fulfilled. Samuel Houston, 
if ever “coming events cast their shadows 
before,” will yet revel in the Halls of the 
Montezumas. 

The above isa description of a scene which 
actually occurred, and which recent events have 
called up with great distinctness, History has’ 
shown many instances of declaration, like that 
of Houston’s, which subsequent events have 
induced men to regard as prophetic. We have 
ever looked upon strong and passionate words, 
as indicative of a spirit possessed of the requisite 
determination and energy of character to work 
out the wondrous changes predicted.—Such is 
the character of Houston—and such may be the 
consummation of his singular career. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF SIMPEY. 

Wherein Simpey begins to act. The commence- 
ment of some importunt matters in relation to this 
true story. Simpey goes to the place from whence 
he came. His journey—the result for another 
chapter. 

The sternness of winter had passed away ; 
mildness and gentleness pervaded the scenes 
where harshness and savage poverty had pre- 
viously reigned, The snows had melted away 
and were mingling their liquid proceeds with 
the everlasting waters of the earth, over whose 
vast bosoms the winged messengers of heaven 
had passed ages and ages ago. The mysterious 
operations of nature still go on; the winters and 
summers, the rising and the cetting of the sun, 
the ebbs and flows of the mighty ocean, will not 
cease, until time winds up the clock of eternity 
to strike no more. ° e 

Business revived ; the poor forgot their suf- 
ferings, and the rich man was satisfied with his 
own selfishness in refusing to alleviate the wants 
of others, All were contented, for hope held 
her lamp shining brightly over the future. Sim- 
pey had succeeded in getting a situation ; it was 
in the printing office of Mathew Carey, at that 
time located at the corner of Chesnut and Second 
streets, It was about this period that the cele- 
brated John Melish was engaged in getting up 
his geographical work. It gave employment to 
many. It was Simpey’s business to carry copy 
to the men, and the proof to the author. His 
salary was small, but small as it was, every 
penny was poured into the lap of the good Mrs, 
Collins, We might render this chapter inte- 
resting by the introduction of some anecdotes 
about Carey and Melish, but our history will not 

rmit us. Mathew Carey is still living in 
Philadelphia, honored and respected; he has 
numbered the years allotted to man, and yet he 


is stillengaged in the disseminating of useful 
information to his fellow creatures, and by acts 
of disinterested charity, the fruits of true philan- 
thropy, he is to this day termed the widow's and 
orphan’s friend. John Melish is gone—gone to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns, 
His maps extant, point out to the wayfarer on 
the earth the point of his destination ; but they 
avail him nothing in that “ undiscovered coun- 
try,” where not even the echo of a voice is heard. 
It is a wilderness of thought, It iseternity.* 

It was on the morning of the Sth of March 
that Simpey entered the printing office, he noticed 
a boy whose face seemed familiar to him; he 
looked again—it was one of his schoolmates, 
The recognition was mutual, but a degree of 
restraint was visible on the part of the strange 
bey. Simpey saw and guessed the cause. 

“* You think me guilty, Bob ?” 

“Why look you, Master Simpey, you're not 
coming back to clear it up made people suspect, 
and lawyer Brief’s word was taken before yours, 
you know 1?” 

“ True, true ; but tell me Bobby, what is the 
news? I have not heard a word from the village 
since I left—all communication seems to have 
been cut off. How is William Maguire ?” 

Bob started back and gazed upon Simpey in 
astovishment—‘“ What, have you not heard?” 

“ Heard what, eh? speak {” 

* Of his death !”’ 

“ Death! gracious heaven! dead—and I not 
know it !” 

“‘ He was drowned.” 

** Father of heaven! my poor blind friend gone 
—and drowned too—eah ! I see; he strayed to 
the water's brink and fell in, and I not there to 
savehim. Heaven pardon me if it be a fault of 
mine, And his mother?’ 

“Poor thing, she mourns his loss and weeps 
like a child whenever his name is mentioned,” 

“Does she live in the same place ?” 

“No! they are running the rail road through 
that part of the town, and the people are all 
delighted, for it takes away the Devil's tree.” 

Simpey did not scream out; his tougue refused 
its office—he could not move; for like the fabled 
deity, his feet had taken reot in the ground, 

Bob gazed upon him, somewhat astonished at 
his appearance, wondeiing how the bare mention 
of the Devil’s tree, should turn Simpey to-one; 
he therefore shook him—and thus destroyed the 
only chance of ever corroborating the story of 
ancient times with one of modern date—Simpey 
did not become a tree, but the mention of the 
destruction of one nearly crazed him, He 
gradually however recovered, sufficient to ascer- 
tain that the tree was still standing. The 





*Zince writing this sketch, Mr. Carey has paid the 
debt of gature, his name lives in the memory of the 
poor—his epi(aph the widow's prayer. 
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workmen were within afew rods of it—no time 
was to be lost—he rushed out of the office leaving 
Bob somewhat surprised, but he was soon 
reconciled with this assurance to himself, that 
that boy Simpey would come to the gallows yet; 
and with this conviction, he very quietly informed 
the whole office, that is, every body in it, that 
Simpey was a little vagabond and a thief— 
winding up with “1 wonder how he ever got 
into this place.” 
* * * a * 

“There is not a moment to lose, ma’am,” 
exclaimed Simpey to Mrs. Collins, “they are 
near the tree ; the tin box is not two feet under 
ground ; | must be there this night—this night, 
Mrs, Collins, and on my way home with the tin 
box before the sun is up to-morrow, I can do it 
ma’am, indeed I can; it is only sixteen miles, 
aad it is now only nine o'clock.” 

‘* But, Simpey, you must not go alone, Joseph 
will accompany you.” 

** No ma‘am, no! don't say a word; tell Jane 
and Joseph when they come home; ere that, I 
will be far om my way.” 

“ But you will be recognized, and once in the 
power of Brief, what will become of you?” 

“ Never fear—I will not take the public road; 
I will go over Sandy Hill, and will reach the 
gallows tree after nightfall: no body will see 
me, and if they do, the dread of the place will 
keep them away.” 

Mrs. Collins tried in vain to detain him ; 
finding all attempts useless, and aware of the 
importance of his mission, she set about prepar- 
ing for his departure. He was soon equipped ; 
a few crusts of bread, a small piece of silver,a 
short stick, and the boy of thirteen years of age 
was on his way to Norristown, to perform an act 
of justice, of which he had not the most distant 
idea would ever benefit himself. The tin box 
was in danger ; the march of improvement was 
not afraid of the devil's tree, though the whole 
village of Norristown was. The sun shone 
brightly, the birds sang sweetly, and Simpey felt 
happy as he winded his way towards Frankfort, 
through which place it was necessary to pass to 
reach the road leading to Sandy Hill, Simpey 
was eager to reach the place ere night fall, for 
the superstition of the people living in the neigh- 
borhood had peopled it with “ unseen forms,” 
Voices it is said, were heard there in the dead 
hour of the night; horrid and undefined sounds 
broke upon the ear, and-——We will not recount 
all the stories told of it; suffice it to say, Simpey 
had heard them, and his young heart trembled 
at the idea of passing over Sandy Hill after 
nightfall, Simpey was no coward. The bra- 
vest men are superstitious. It is, in fact, the 
nursery room’s first lesson, 

Simpey’s arrival at the Gallows- Tree.—P ain- 
ful situation.— The alarm, Seasonable information 
given by his enemy. Success and departure— 
Surmises, &ec. 

The sun had disappeared beyond what is 
termed the “blue mountains,” and night was 
wrapping the last rays of its peerless light in its 
own sable cloak, when poor Simpey reached the 
bridge across a small stream a short distance 
from the place of his destination. He was tired 
and he seated himself upon a stone to rest. 

“‘ How shall Tact? IfI am caught in digoi 
beneath the tree, I will be t . > As 

: , aken up as a thief; 
when caught and recognised, what am I to 
expect—no mercy from lawyer Brief.—Suppose 


I go to the house of Mrs. Maguire? No! she is 
old and childish now ; she will speak of it to 
some one, Brief will get wind of my appearance, 
and have the ceuntry scoured.—No! I must go 
alone—or not at all,” 

Simpey knew the locality of every house, 
stable and shed in the place. To the stable of 
farmer Lieber he groped his way for a spade; he 
had reached the little pail fence which divides 
the garden from the main road, when a large 
watch dog sprang up and commenced barking 
most furiously. It was not the first time Simpey 
had scaled that garden fence, nor was it the first 
time he called Jowler to be still. The dog no 
sooner heard the voice, or his name repeated, (it 
is not known which) but he immediately became 
quiet, and followed Simpey to that part of the 
garden where the tools are generally deposited. 
The moment Simpey secured a spade he patted 
the noble dog upon his shaggy head, and with 
one bound he was over the fence and away. 

About a stone’s throw from the school house, 
stood, at the time we are writing, an old blasted 
tree; its branches were bleached by the sun, 
and had stood bleaching for a hundred years; 
the tree was withered, it was dried up, sapless, 
lifeless, yet, like a skeleton it seemed to remain 
upon the earth the “ shadowy outline” of its 
former self, We have spoken of this tree before ; 
it has been alluded to as the Devil’s or the 
gallows-tree, The writer of this remembers 
distinctly a conversation he held with the poor 
demented creature whose sad story, wild and 
untrue as it was, gave the name to the tree. Jt 
was on a Sunday morning thatI met him; his 
appearance was wild and haggard, his eyes 
rolled “ in a sea of frenzy.”’ 

“Good morning, Father Richard. How are 
you?” 

“ Not very well, my son, I was disappointed 
again last night.” 

« How so?” 

“ Failed in the attempt.” 

“ What attempt?” 

“To take my life.” 

“ Take your life! Why, what do you mean?” 

“Why, hayn’t you heard that for several 
nights I have attempted to hang myself upon 
the blasted oak, and at the very moment I was 
arranging the rope around my neck, a large 
black dog came immediately under the tree, and 
looked up in my face so piteously, that 1 was 
induced to forego my design.”’ 

“ This is strange, but why do you want to 
take away your life ?” 

“ This is the question to ask-—ha! ha! ha! 
Why, foolish boy, what use is itto me, to you, 
to the world, any body—it is a burden to the 
earth and I wish to remove it,” 

This was the origin of the name given to the 
tree. ‘The Devil’s Tree, or Richard's jumping 
off place,” 

The old man, it is believed, never tried it 
again, or if he did, he failed; for a few short 
months afterwards, his body was found sus- 
pended to the topmost beam in squire Holsteen’s 
barn. bd . ° 

The legend of the tree was not lost upon Sim- 
pey as he stood beneath its leafless branches, 
on the night in question. The moon was up, 
and the tall shadows of a hundred trees lay upon 
the green sward like so many giants—all was 
still—not a sound broke upon the stillness of 
bight save the voice of some boisterous songster, 


from the village ale house, It was a lonely spot, 
or rather it was a shuoned place; there was no 
likelihood of any one passing that way. Simpey 
gazed around, he thought he saw men’s forms in 
every bush ; eccasionally he fancied he heard 
the whispering of men—it was but a passing 
breeze. He seized the spade, his fingers were 
cramped ; was it fear? Simpey was brave for 
a boy-—but boys are superstitious. His knees 
felt uneasy ; he had an acute pain in eaeh; was 
it rheumatism ? some boys have that pain, they 
inherit it—but Simpey had never complained of 
it before. His head was giddy; that might have 
been caused by fatigue. With all these physical 
causes of complaint, saying nothing of the men- 
tal agony, Simpey commenced digging. 

What sound is that? hark—voices—they 
approach! ‘To throw aside the spade and lay 
himself flat on the ground, was for Simpey the 
work of a moment. He could hear his heart 
beat against the earth. Perhaps it was the pulse 
of creation? The voices approach—he cam 
hear distinctly—horror! horror! Among them 
he recognized that of Brief. A cold chill crept 
over him—his breath grew short—he listened, 
for his life depended upon that moment. 

“ I wont go near that tree Mr. Brief.” 

“1 don’t want you to go any nearer ; do you 
think the boy would dare to go as near as we 
are ?” 

“ It is of me they speak,” groaned Simpey. 

“No, no,” the voice went on, “there is not 
that boy or man in the place, would venture 
beneath its branches after nightfall; but are you 
certain it was he?” 

“ Certain—I saw him as plain as I see—— 
what is that beneath the tree ?” 

“ Nothing, fool, go on—you saw him sitting 
on a stone near the bridge ?” 

“I did, and watched him until he appeared 
beyond Freedly’s barn.” 

“Well, let us go on. William is stationed at 
Mrs. Maguire’s, and Tompkins at the bridge; 
let us go on to the barn, he must be hid there,” 
The voices died away. 

New life sprung up with Simpey, be went to 
work bravely, fearlessly. He had heard the 
words—“ there is notthat boy or man in the 
place would venture beneath its branches after 
nightfall.” 

One more attempt—the shovel strikes the 
box—his heart leaped for joy—and forgetting all 
the wild stories and legends of “Sandy Hill,” 
Simpey was on his “winding way” to Philadel- 
phia, leaving the bridge on his right, guarded by 
honest Tompkins; who no doubt, made some- 
thing handsome by the transaction. 

It was a subject of much conversation next 
morning among the good people of Norristown, 
who could have had the hardihood to dig a hole 
for no earthly purpose, under the gallows tree! 
The conduct of Brief was also much commented 
upon, as he was heard to mutter— 

“Fool, idiot that I was, the dark object 
pointed out by Dickson must have been the body 
of’ —— 

This was all the informant heard. But what 
had Simpey to do with all this was still the 
riddle. Our readers are already infurmed upon 
that subject. 


Genius in rags— Struggle of Poverty to master 
Pride, and other matters calculated to give the 
reader but a poor opinion of belles letters. 

In that part of London called the West End, 
is a street well known to the police as “ Client's 








row ;”’ the officers who issue the processes, 


Richard Roe and John Doe, are as well known 
in that quarter by the dwellers therein as is the 
street itself. Ina house having on its door, No. 
63, lived in the humblest state of obscurity, Joha 
Frederick Brown, the gentleman who opens the 
first chapter of this book, and whose name, by 
reference, is already no doubt, fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, He was alone— 
misery has no comp:nions—it keeps aloof from 
its kind—it is infectious, and of course shunned. 
Brown wasalone. He was in a little room for 
which he had promised to pay twelve shillings a 
week—promise to pay! It isas common as once 
on a time—in fact, promise to pay is the only 
fashionable coin on change, and is perhaps the 
only name in the vocabulary of fashion that may 
be considered useful. Brown was seated at a 
table which was covered with books, manu- 
acripts, &c.; his head rested on his hands, and 
as a sigh escaped him, it was evident that men- 
tal suffering rather than physical painoccasioned 
it, 

“‘ Well, well,” he exclaimed, “ what does it 
avail now—he is dead—gone, I had lived on 
hope long enough—I trusted a reconciliation 
would have taken place ere he died. Such is 
not the case, and I am cut off with a shilling— 
No! not even a shilling—it is hard—it is bitter, 
bitter, bitter. And I had written to him—laid 
bare my soul be ‘ore him—repented of my youth- 
ful errors, aad—but no matter—Mary Ellis, thy 
wrongs are redressed—thyself and child are 
now revenged.” 

At that moment his little room door opened, 
aad Mrs. Jones, a neat, tidy little woman, en- 
tered, and without ceremony took a seat. 

** How comfortable you are here, Mr. Brown, 
s0 comfortable, so clean—Betty has my strict 
injunctions to try to render you comfortable; 
do not hide your eyes, Mr. Brown, you mistake 
me, sir, indeed—iodeed you do. I am not the 
hard hearted woman you perhaps imagine, if you 
thiak, Mr. Brown, that when I call in to see you, 
I come to dun you.” 

“* My dear madam, I would—” 

“Now hush, Mr. Brown, you burt my feel- 
ings,” and here the poor widow actually shed 
tears. 

“ My dear madam,” began Brown. 

“ Now be still, Mr. Brown, hear me. I have 
noticed your manner and have traced its cause, 
cheer up—1 do not ask for the rent of my room, 
please yourself and you will please me—nay, 
more, I wish you to board with me, come down 
and take a cup of tea; when time rells around 
and brings a fortune to your feet, which I know 
it will, then pay me—so cheer up, do not let the 
money trouble you, go on with your writings— 
so put off that troubled look and make my house 
your home, will you ?” 

** My dear madam, it is useless for me to deny 
the truth of what you have said, I am a poor 
man, whose hopes and prospects in life are 
blighted ; the cup of expectation whieh I have 
held to my lips for ten long years, the forgiveness 
of my uncle, whose heir I thought I was, is 

dashed tothe ground ; there lies a letter from 
my attorney, informing me of his death and my 
misfortune. I will not refuse your kindness, 


Mrs. Jones, I will make your house my home. 
Ican now go to work with a lightened heart, 
You have given me new life, madam—for until 


this moment I did not know that I had a friend— 
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I mean in the full sense of the word, in this 

world,” 

“Itwould be a bad world, Mr. Brown, if 
there was not one face in a hundred we could 
trust.” 

“Be not too sure of that—one has trusted 
that face already, and——but no matter—you 
shall not be mistaken in it, though she was’’—— 

The morning after the above conversation, 
the sun rose as it generally does, nor do we 
believe there ever was an instance of its net 
rising. It was a beautiful day, and London, 
that ‘‘ lazar house,’’ as some one has called it, 
looked beautiful; the smoke from its thousand 
chimnies arose majestically and curled its way 
heavenward, which might be likened unto incense 
ascending up to the throne of mercy, and intended 
as an offering from a million of grateful people. 
The city was alive with men, women and children, 
who swarmed like so many beesalong the streets ; 
but all hearts were not glad. There might be 
seen the wretched woman watching for some 
friendly face to whom she might apply fora 
sixpence to buy her children bread. Again the 
emaciated gin drinker, trembling as she wended 
her way tothe gin shop, to procure the “ calmer 
of her nerves,”” Wealth and fortune, poverty 
and wretchedness, sin, care and sorrow were all 
abroad. There were athers whose dresses in- 
dicated prosperity, if not wealth, who were out 
to seek whom they might devour ; there were 
men who preyed on society ; men who float 
down the tide of time freighting their ill-fated 
bark with other people’s property, and are at 
last lost—wrecked in the midst of all their ill- 
gotten gains. The public have been so often 
imposed upon by these rogues, that hundreds of 
deserving poor are driven from the door of the 
rich without a cent, Suspicion rests upon all 
street beggars—hence the great influx of visitors 
to the house of correction, bridewell, &e. 

In Cheapside stood, at the time of which we 
are writing, anold antique building, having upon 
its front the impress of age—and lest the an- 
tiquarian should doubt its claim to that honora- 
ble appellation, it bore the date of 1696. In 
this building, Old Hookes, of long dramatic 
memory, kept a book store. His collection was 
rich in all that suits the taste of the book worm. 
Of a fine morning bis store, or rather the front 
of it, presented a curious appearance—placards 
were stuck al] around it with strange devices and 
notifications ef old and valuable books for sale. 
On one was seen : 

“ Par & Hatcuet, a pamphlet in defence of 
the theatre, first printed in 1570,” 

“ A copy of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, printed in 
1690.” 

“ Just received a copy of that curious play, 
printed in 1630, and entitled “The Hog hath lost 
his Tail.’ Price 2/. 6s. 7d. 

Before the door of Old Hookes’ book repository 
stood, on the morning alluded to, our unfortu- 
nate friend Brown, He held in his hand a roll 
of paper, which he ever and anon raised and 
lowered in proportion to the number of times he 
attempted to enter the repository of learning. 
Reader, have you ever remarked how far more 
easy it is to buy than to sell goods, particularly 
if you have, as it were, to peddle them out; it is 
one of those situations in life, of all others the 
most dependant. Talk of slavery !—the man 
who is compelled to retail out the fruits of his 
labor to the keeper of stores, is more a slave 
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than the veriestnegro on a southern plantation. 
Brown seemed to feel his situation—it was 
evident in his actions, At last he mustered up 
courage—he entered—Old Hookes was busy 
giving a most flaming description of an old book, 
which he stated was printed by Faust ; it had no 
title page, but the type spoke for it, 

‘For you must know sir—the types are the 
shadows of other days—coming events you know 
—1 will not repeat that well known sentence— 
but here it is sir,my price is twenty pounds, 
Your wish, sir? Walk in ladies—fine morning, 
Miss—look at those albums, ladies, Your bus- 
iness, sir?’ Walk in gentlemen—all the newest 
plays to be had here, and the old ones too—walk 
in—your business, sir ?”” 

Your business, sir? was applied to Brown ; 
who having watched his opportunity, whispered 
to the man ef business that he had some private 
communications to make. 

“QO, ah! some old MSS. eh? I see a roll— 
some old play, one of Shakspeare’s no doubt—a 
moment, sir, and [am with you, take a seat— 
amuse yourself, Bill, keep an eye on this here 
gentleman—I do not like his looks.” 

Bill obeyed him to the very letter, for he sat 
down and fixed his big round eyes upon Brown, 
watching his every movement, At any other 
time he would have been amused, but now his 
thoughts had other food to dwell upon, 

“TI am now at leisure, sir~-what is your 
business ?” 

This was addressed to Brown, in a more 
affable manner than the old bookseller had pre- 
viously spoken. 

“It is soon told sir—I am in distress—a 
stranger in a strange place—I have no profession, 
no trade—this is all I have to depend upon, it is 
the fruits of the mind culled in wretchedeess and 
poverty.” 

“Eh? whatis it? A play—5 acts—umph ! 
won't sell—let us see—the title “ The Friar of 
Hounslow Heath,” did not know they bad friars 
among ’em, no matter—it is a good title, but we 
must humbug the managers, look here, sir—what 
do you expect for this?” 

“ Really sir, I cannot tell—I must leave it 
altogether to yourself—I am not acquainted with 
the price of literature.” 

“ Dramatic literature, my dear sir, is better 
paid for in this country than in any other—there 
is a law protecting a man’s right and title to his 
piece, and he is paid a price for it by the mana- 
gers every time it is played.” 

“Indeed !”” 

“ Why, sir, there are dramatic writers in Loo- 
don who receive a very comfortable income from 
the tax managers have to pay for their pieces— 
but to business—you want money, here is ten 
pounds on account—I will see what Ican do 
with the manager of Drury lane ; ifit succeeds, 
we both will make something—if it is d—d, I 
lose my ten pounds, eh ?” 

« But, my dear sir, you have not read it.” 

“Read it—I, 1 read a play—a secret, sir— 
never read a play in my life. I know you area 
man of reading, I can tell by the eye—I have 
studied Lavater, sir—no mistake in Lavater, he 
is my monitor, my guide.” 

“ But, Mr, Hookes, you will excuse me if you 
please, but you did not think so when I first 
came into your store—did you?” 

« Look you, sir—your name is—” 

« Brown, sir.” 
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* Brown —look you, Mr, Brown, | like candor; 
it is a sure sign that a man has no malice or bad 
feeling in his heart; it is the natural overflowing 
of the heart, nothing forced. I did tell my boy 
to keep an eye on you, but recollect sir, I had 
not fixed mine on you—I had not read the heart 
through those two little windows. But now we 
iknow each other—Bill what does that man 
want at the door? watch him, he has a grey eye 
—bad. As I was saying sir, we know each 
other now, here is your ten pounds—give me a 
receipt on account—at the expiration of a week 
you shall hear from me—leave your address with 
my clerk. Jenkins, take this gentleman's 
address. Walk in ladies—some beautiful new 
music—Bill, what does that boy want, eh?” 
So ran the tongue of Mr. Hookes, from early 
dawn till late at night, 

Somewhat astonished at the success he had 
met with, Mr. Brown traced his way home with 
a lightened heart. How soon does the sunshine 
of hope dispel,the clouds of sorrow! Hope is— 

** A beacon shining o’er a stormy sea ; 

A cooling fountain in a weary land ; 

A green spot ona waste and burning sand ; 

A rose that o’er a ruin sheds its bloom ; 

A sunbeam smiling o’er the cold dark tomb.” 


END OF PART IL 


--——— +. -— 





The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained ‘a large 
circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
connected with the Stage. 

First insertion, 4 cents a line. 
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TITLE PAGE. 
TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Subscribers to the Mirror who wish to bind 
the First Volume, which this number concludes, 
are entitled toa fine full length portrait of Miss 
Ellen Tree, as Ion, and a title page, which 
they can obtain of the publishers, or of their 
agents. 





We next week commence the second part of 
the Southern Stage, and the first number of 
series of papers, chiefly dramatic, entitled the 
“Ugly Club.” Also, Autographs of distin- 
guished members of the histrionic profession 
It is our intention to render the forthcoming 
volume every way worthy the patronage of the 
public. 





We have heard that several members of our 
theatrical companies are talking about taking 
or buying the Mirror. Turner & Fisher be. 
ing the publishers, they can be accommodated 
by calling upon these gentlemen.—N. S. 


MIRROR. 











OURSELVES. 
In closing the First Volume of the Mirror, 


we cannot but express our thanks to our Dra- 
matic friends for the very liberal patronage 
they have extended to us, and to numerous 
editors for their complimentary and kind no- 
tice of our unpretending sheet. We started 
the Mirror for a twofold object and we can- 
didly confess that our anticipations of its suc- 
cess were clouded by a seeming apathy appa- 
rent in the public to encourage any periodical 
whose chief object was the advocacy of the 
Drama. The first was the gratifying our own 
taste, the other to subserve, the cause of the 
stage, and endeavor io place it upon sucha 
footing as would enlist the timid: in its favor, 
and in doing so lay befure them the gems of 
its votaries, sparkling in the sunshine of their 
own brightness. It is no vain boast when we 
say, that to a certain extent we have succeeded, 
and our efforts to reform the stage have in 
like manner been successful. To us the task 
of censure has been a painful one, that of 
praise delightful ; we have had our day dream 
in the delight we have experienced in award- 
ing to genius our meed of praise, and twining 
a wreath on some fair brow. Our strictures 
upon the drama have met with an approving 
smile from the lovers of the histrionic mase, 
our “things in general,” have corrected abuses 
which the indulgence of audiences created, and 
immoral managers cloaked. 

Managers as well as actors should be kept 
in check, for if the public permit indecencies— 
open licentiousness—vulgarity—keeping up a 
seraglio, and changing its inmates to suit the 
taste and passions of the Turk at the expense 
of our own countrywomen, then, indeed is the 
cause of the drama lost beyond all hope. We 
now ask is the drama to sicken and die beneath 
this fearful simoon—this curse upon it—shall 
men be permitted to manage theatres who have 
a total disregard of all moral obligation—hos- 
tility to all that is pure, and who would sacri- 
fice the stage at any time to gratify that hellish 
innate propensity to be bad—which intellect 
cannot overcome or a sense of duty they owe 
to society check. We have said that to a cer- 
tain extent we have succeeded in reforming 
abuses. Apparent as our efforts have been in 
some departments of the drama, we regret to 
say that the “morality of the drama,” and 
the Turkish laws are still in the ascendant. 

It was suggested by an old and talented 
critic that our strictures should be of a more 
personal character, sufficiently so at least, “ to 
make the galled jade wince.” We do not agree 
with our friend ; criticism ceases to be criti- 
cism when it descends to personality. We on 
one occasion alluded to an actor’s dress, this 
gave offence and the publishers lost a subscri- 
ber. The ignorant actor, having a perfect 
knowledge however of his own unfitness, is 
always the first to feel the lash, and reminds 
us of Dryden's definition of a brawling people, 

“The scum that rises uppermost.” 

Several Dramatic periodicals have been 
started in the United States, all having for 
their object the reforming of the drama, many 
of them were published anonymously and arti- 
cles of avery abusive character not unfrequently 
fonnd their way into their columns. As the 
editor of this paper has placed his name to the 
title-page, he considers that a sufficient guar- 





antee to his dramatic friends, that nothing will 
be permitted into its columns but what he 
sanctions and holds himself in readiness to ad- 
vocate and sustain. 





CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

A French author, writing on the origin of 
the Theatre among the moderns, remarks that 
those picturesque exhibitions of society, the 
animated representation of the littleness and 
pride of mortals, of the joys, pains, and pas- 
sions of men, were first revived in Italy in 1472, 
in Spain 1579, in France 1552, and in England 
1561, at the palace of Whitehall. There had 
been more than eight centuries of interruption 
and silence, caused by the inroads of the 
northern barbarians. Not stronger was the 
contrast between the higher order of Greek 
tragedy, and the theatrical pieces of the lower 
empire than is remarked between the tragedies 
of the best authorstwo hundred years ago, 
than the nonsensical or revolting operas and 
dramas of the present day. But it is not within 
itself alone, that the modern stage finds all the 
causes of its neglect and depreciation, The 
improvement so visible for the last twenty-five 
years, in the style and character of works of 
fiction, has tended to draw off much of those 
means which were formerly devoted to the sup- 
port of the drama. As accurate portrayers of 
human nature, and all the foibles incident to 
the present state of socicty, take Scott, Edge- 
worth, Bulwer, Marryatt, and perhaps fifty 
others, and then say who would not rather 
spend a dollar for one of their volumes, than 
give it for a seat at any of our theatres, in 
which modern plays and actors constitute the 
only attraction ? 

Such was the reasoning before the reduction 
of prices, and if to counteract even this, pub- 
lications of a rich intellectual character have 
been introduced at prices so low which place 
them in the reach of all. In New York, they 
have the New World and Brother Jonathan, 
in Boston they have several, and all at the ex- 
treme low price of six and a quarter cents each. 
In Philadelphia we have the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Saturday Courier, the Saturday Chron- 
icle, and the United States, the price of which 
are also six and a quarter cents, and last though 
not least, the Weekly Messenger—at half the 
price of those named. 





OUR ACTORS.—No. VI, 


“ What sort of a man is this.” 

Mr. Flynn.—The eccentricities of the subject 
of this sketch are so well known that it would 
be but a repetition to enumerate them here, It 
is a question with us if Mr, Flynn is not a better 
actor off the stage than on——so exquisite is he in 
the art of commanding his features, while telling 
some astounding tale that his most intimate 
friends are deceived. Hence the origin of many 
miraculous adventures, and hair breath escapes 
he has had which have caused one half of his 
friends to sympathise with his mishap, and the 
other half to laugh in their sleeves at their easy 
credulity, Wehave smiled more at these farces 
off the stage, than we have at his peculiar style 
of personating a character in one on. Flynn is 
decidedly original—he disdains imitation, though 
he might copy from the choicest comedians in 
both hemispheres—in this respect he differs from 
all his rivals, for there is not a comedian in the 
country but imitates the peculiar manner and 
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style of some popular actor. Thus we have a 
Reeve in some halfa dozen, a Liston in as many 
more, An actor that so strongly imitates another 
is a decided humbug—and as such they should 
be exposed, and held up to public scorn. We 
do not (be it understood) say that Mr, Flyno is 
agreat actor—he is net even at times a good one, 
but there are a few characters in the lower range 
of comedy which are extremely well suited to 
his peculiarity of style and person in which we 
question if his equal can be found, In person 
Mr. Flynn is inclined to what is termed fat—a 
full round jovial face—an everlasting cunning 
smile, decided good nature strongly pourtrayed 
in every feature—evidently given to good living, 
and the good things of the world—these are some 
of the prominent features of this somewhat 
celebrated character, and present stage manager 
of the Walnut street Theatre. 

Mr. Henkins—A very useful actor, belonging 
to a class whose pretentions are predicted alto- 
gether on self, and not on the flattery of friends, 
whose fulsome praise would make even one less 
vain than Mr. Henkias believe he was a God. 
The characteristics of this gentleman’s acting 
are chiefly energetic, and if it were not for a 
peculiar, and an indescribable harshness of voice 
he would claim a higher rank in the drama than 
he does at present—and .: is a question with us 
if this very error is not more the fault of the 
man than nature. Every man has three pitches 
in his voice; the high, the middle and the low 
one, and without adue regard to this fact, the 
actor not unfrequently compounds them together, 
A speaker may render his voice louder without 
altering the key, but there are those, and Mr. 
Herkins is one, who set out on the highest pitch 
or key, and break down for want of strength 
before he gets through, and if we mistake not 
this is the very cause of his producing that strange 
gutural, or prolongation of sound which mars his 
otherwise goud acting. 
well as others of the profession we quote the 
following from one whose opinion upon such 
matters is omnipotent. ‘‘ The quantity of sound 
necessary to fill even a large space, is smaller 
than is commonly imagined; and with distitct 
articulation, a man of a weak voice will make 
it reach farther than the strongest voice can 
reach without it. To this therefore every pub- 
lic speaker ought to pay great attention, He 
must give every sound which he utters its due 
proportion, and make every syllable, and every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, to be 
heard distiactly ; without sluring, whispering, or 
suppressing any of the proper sounds,” 

Why is it that our actors, at least those who 
get their regular pay, co not attend more to these 
things. Ifthey are at a loss for a proper source 
we recommend Blair’s Lectures,® library edition 
—which can be procured for about two dollars— 
it will yield them upon perusal a heavy interest 
for so small an investment, 

Mr, Russell.—A useful and inteligent actor— 
thoroughly acquainted with his business, always 
ready for tragedy—comedy—ballet—pantomime 
&c. We have witnessed some good things from 
this gentleman, and his Cool in London Assu- 
rance will long be remembered. 

Mr. Anderson.—As secondary old men ‘this 
gentleman promises to be useful, but he has yet 
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to learn that the true secret of hisart, isnot only 
to dcess the part, but imitate the gait and action 
of old men, whose representative for the time 
being he is—the profile of his face is peculiarly 
adopted for the starch, stiff, crabbed old ’uns— 
time and study have done wonders in their time 
with far worse material. 

Mr, W. Vache,—This gentleman is perhaps 
the most unassuming member of the company, 
at all events it isa quality highly commendable, 
and will in the emg secure him many friends, 
Mr. Vache reads well, and is generally correct 
in his role, he is respectable in old men, some- 
what conversant in music, and take him altogether 
he is indispensable to such an establishment as 
the Walnut. 

Mr. Hanye.—Fair to middling—genteel in 
appearance, no} a bad Terpsichorean, and always 
at his post—looks well in any character—and 
never offends by a presuming and overweening 
manner, Such a man as Mr. Hayne will always 
render a company respectable. 

There are some young men attached to this 
company who give goodly promise of being 
noticed by us some months hence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—There has 
been full and fashionable audiences at this 
theatre, for these several evenings past, to 
witness the production of the Ballets, under 
the superintendence of Monsieur} Sylvain, 
whose merits as an artist are of the first order. 
The corps consists of Madame Stephan Petit, 
Miss Turnbull, and Messieurs Sylvain and 
Parsloe. The music, costume, scenery, and 
dancing, have been truly admirable. With 
Madame Stephan Petit, we were particularly 
pleased; as a danseuse she is destined to rank 
with the world’s divinity, the graceful Elssler. 
In personal appearance she is highly prepos- 


sessing, and her saltatory performances are 
characterisea WIL @ peCuuar uuu unostenta- 


tious degree of modesty both in dress and 
deportment. Nothing could exceed the charm- 
ing naivette which she displayed in tho 
character of Nathalie—the performance of 
which elicited rapturous applause, and at the 
fall of the curtain she was led across the stage 
by Monsicur Sylvain, amidst the plaudits of 
an admiring audience. Her success was in 
every sense of the word, complete. 

Au finale—Miss Turnbull does not possess 
the elasticity and finish of step, which would 
render her performance interesting to a connois- 
seur. She acquitted herself, however, cleverly 
—so did Madame Bennie—who displayed much 
more grace in her movements than Miss Turn. 
bull, although the latter had the advantage of 
youth and personal attraction. Sylvain danced 
superbly, and Parsloe was inimitable in his 
drollery. The entire Ballet was decidedly suc- 
cessful, and worthy of repetition. 

WALNUT STREET THEATRE.— 
“ Variety is the very spice of life.” 

If so, the Walnut can lay claim to the honor 
of fulfilling to the letter this trite saying—on 
Monday evening for the benefit of Mrs. La 
Forrest—there was quite an attractive bill, on 
which occasion Miss Twibell made her third 
appearance on any stage, and was favourably 
received. “Popular Topics,” a theatrical affair, 
and not bad at that, has been played here mor, 
than once, it is a laughable farce, but we think 
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if it had been localised the effect would have 
been better. The idea of introducing George 
Frederick Cooke, with modern sayings and 
allusions, is ridiculous, although we presume 
the actors made up their parts as they went 
along—no bad plan that. 

Mr. Fredericks appeared in his favourite 
character of Martean, in the Carpenter of 
Roven—there is one scene in this drama 
which for effect is immense—we allude to the 
test—the oath—the compact signed in blood! 
&ec. &e. ’ 

Tuesday evening,—A fireman's benefit. 

Wednesday.—Pizarro. 

Thursday.— The drama,— the ring,— the 
clown—the equestrians, &c. We shall notice 
this innovation upon the legitimate drama in 
our next. 

CIRCUS.—The attractions at this house 
have not in the least diminished, on the con- 
trary, they have increased. 





ITEMS. 

Mrs. Seymour's Readings and Recitations, 
were well attended on Tuesday evening, at the 
Musica) Fund Hall. It was a splendid display 
of elocutionary science, and her Recitations 
were as remarkable for their beauty as the 
lady herself—There’s a compliment! 


Louisville-—We regret to learn that Dinne- 
ford and Logan are not doing as well in this 
place as their exertions deserve. Logan is 
going it strong in the way of acting, and if we 
are to judge from the opinion of a critic there, 
he has turned over a new leaf, or changed him- 
self entirely—for is it possible that this can be 
our Logan of whom the Solon speaks :— 

“Mr. Logan has established with me, the 
reputation of being the very best Comedian I 
have seen since A. Drake 

“ Bade this world good night.” 

‘There 1s laughter in every uneament; mirth 
in truth shakes his sides, and seems to go down 
to his very toes, His Sir Peter Teazle and Sir 
Abel Handy, were rich in their quiet humor 
and naturalness. There is a quietness—but 
nothing outre in his manner that is perfectly 
irresistible.” 

We'd give something to see Logan's Sir 
Peter Teazle! 

Savannah.—Mr. Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Buck- 
stone have arrived in this place. . Itis expected 
that Mrs. Fitzwilliam will draw—but she has 
to draw somewhat strong with such a load of 
bad acting attached to her in the person of 
Buckstone. Heavy—very. 

Mobile.—London Assurance! 

New Orleans.—A little bit of everything— 
nothing in particular. Horses, Riders, Yan- 
kees, and Fiddlers! 

The Carpenter Ruined at the Walnut Street 
theatre, on Monday last. 

Boston.—A letter writer from Boston says, 
“The Theatres and Circuses have not pros- 
pered much of late. I really believe the people 
have become disgusted with them.” What « 
commentary on the taste of the people. 





Actors of the last year gone. 


“ Where the prime actors af the last rece past 
Their port so proud; their buskin and their plume ? 
How many siecep, who kept the world awake 
With lustre and with noise? Has death 

A truce, and hung his sated lance on high? 

’Tis banish'd still ; nor shall the present year 

Be more tenacious of her buman leaf, 
Or spread of feeble life athianer fall.” , 
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OUR ACTORS.—No. Vil. 

Mrs. Knight—The autumn of our life is 
not the fairest proportions, although it be 
mellowed by time and corrected in the exuber- 
ance of its earlier foliage. Women are not 
like wine, improved by age, it yields superior 
quality to the one, but it rebs the other of its 
glowing freshness. Mrs. Knight, in passing 
into the vale of years, has left behind her that 
sweet song which trilled upon our ears in 
happier days when youth was in its bloom. 
We remeinber her the blithe and jocund child 
of harmony, with rosy checks, dimpled with 
smiles, and warbling sweetest melodies. Our 
recollections are warm: her ballad voice, round, 
full and plaintive, carrolled the simple lays of 
minstrelsy with charming effect, breathing the 
soul of energy and expression ; but everything 
must fall and fade away, we were not created 
to endure in youth forever. Mrs. Knight is no 
longer the Mrs. Knight of earlier days—her 
autumn leaves are falling, and retirement from 
a profession she at one time ornamented is 
necessary to that celebrity which has enrolled 
her on the list of favourite vocalists. 

Mr. Bellamy—This gentleman‘in the modesty 
of his pretensions, claims no very high and dis- 
tinguished rank in his profession ; but is con- 
tent with the line of business allotted to him, 
while his steady aim is to do that business 
well. We consider Mr. Bellamy a very use- 
ful member of the Park—there is a sterling 
quality about his acting which will always 
obtain for him the respect of his audience. In 
second rate old men he appears to more than 
ordinary advantage, while in his general busi- 
ness, he never fails to adequately sustain the 
purposes of the scene in which he appears. 
To a good voice and free articulation he adds a 
correct judgment :—he is always perfect, and 


his readings chaste. Mr. Bellamy’s faults are 
hardness and precision—a greater degree of 


freedom thrown into his portraitures would 
prove an amendment, which he would do well 
in essaying. 

Mrs. Barry.—This lady's presence on the 
stage might be dispensed with in favour of the 
more endearing duties of the wife and mother. 
Stateliness has lost its powers over a New York 
audience, and poetry its charms. Ina coldly 
correct delivery, we want some stimulant, in 
the stimulating qualities of the actress—we 
want youth,—we want its energy—but with 
the loss of youth, we cannot endure the loss 
of power, and in the world’s custom are un- 
willing to accept inefficient means to the attain- 
ment of an end out of respect to the person 
whose energies are gone. The life of an 
actress is short-—Mrs. Barry has outlived it. 

By the bye, we regret that in a former numn- 
ber we included Mrs. Chippendale in the list 
of oun actors. We regret it the more be- 
cause in the retirement of private liie, this 
lady stood exempted from our strictures. We 
were not aware that Mrs. Chippendale had 
silently glided from the stage, and deeply 
deplored that our remarks should have fullowed 
her to the private sanctuary of her fire side ; 
but rejoice that it has afforded us the oppor- 
tunity of bearing testimony to her private 
worth, 

Miss Buloid—A young and lovely novitiate 
of the stage—probably too sensible of her own 


charms to care much for the muse at who<e 
shrine she officiates. Miss Buloid is altogether 
too artificial, and too negligent to cultivate 
powers, ever to attain eminence in her profes. 
sion. We say this in kindness—she may ac- 
complish much by relying less upon her per- 
sonal attractions, and more in her mental ac- 
complishment. Aroused to action by the severe 
censures of the press on the young lady who 
preceded her in the cliaracter of Grace Gaylove 
—in the comedy of London Assurance she 
proved to us her capability when thoroughly 
excited, and we sincerely hope our remarks, 
which are freely given will tempt her to a duty 
which she owes both to herself and the public ; 
a few lessons on elocution would not be lost 
upon a young lady whose greatest deficiency 
is found in a rapid, hasty, and almost unintel- 
ligible delivery. Miss Buloid has a sufficiency 
of good sense Ict her exercise it. 

Messrs. Gallot, King, Nelson, &¢.—Things 
unknown to nature, and even unknown to art 
—things fashioned afier the manner of Dutch 
toys, cumbrous and heavy, having no motion, 
but that which follows the pulling of a string, 
or dangling of a wire. A muscle has life, and 
so have these a life sustained by suction and 
with no more show of existence than in the 
outward form. Who inthe name of all the 
muses took John Gallot for an actor, even to 
deliver a message ; or King, the impurturable 
King—but then the sweet, the smirking, the 
smiling Mr. King, floats in the dance like a 
sack of wind, while John Gallot flounders 
through it like a leaden Mercury or an ele. 
phant in a waltz. These are not our actors, 
but the managers cubs, who keeps them rather 
for his own liking than their utility. 

We have one, but yet—no not yet—Mr. 
Nelson claims our special regards, and we ap- 


proach him with reverence. Lord Monbodds 
has said that human nature derives its origin 


from brute creation, and cites the ourang 
outang as the first parents of the human family, 
now, while we object to his philosophy we have 
no objection to accord to his lordship so distin- 
guished a lineage and even to extend it to 
Mr. Nelson, without cross or bar in the line of 
regular descent, nay we should offer no objec- 
tion to Mr. Nelson's exhibition in the mena- 
gerie of Messrs. Titus and Angevine, but we 
must enter our protest against bis exhibition 
on the stage in any part requiring the usual 
attributes of the human form. 

We have now done; we have completed 
the Park roll, and in contemplation of it in all 
its component pirts we are led to conclusions 
not altogether adverse to public opinions in 
theatrical matters. 





NEW YORK. 

THE PARK.—The closing of the Park 
Theatre has cast a gloom over the theatrical 
hemisphere, which has seriously affected every 
other property of the same character in our city. 

Mr.Abbott opened on Thursday evening, with 
a Lecture at the Park, of which we shall give 
a faithful aad correct report in our next num- 
ber. We question much whether Lectures at 
our theatres can be rendered productive. The 
frequenters of Lecture rooms are fur the most 
part not play-goers, and have an insuperable 
aversion te such establishments. 





THE BOWERY.—There is no denying 
that Mrs. Shaw is the distinguishing and at- 
tractive feature of this establishment, and her 
loss is always felt unless supported by a Forrest, 
or some other effort of the management, either 
in the production of superior genius or extrav- 
agant novelty. Caunt, the pugilistic champion, 
and the American giant are at present engaged 
and doing but a small business. 

THE CHATHAM.—The Mechanic and the 
Queen, anew drama which was produced at 
this Theatre on Monday Evening, has met 
with deserved and decided success. The man- 
ager has displayed considerable taste in its pro- 
duction, and the scenery is well conceived, and 
admirably executed, Undine followed, with 
Mrs. Thorne for the Queen—the perfurmances 
were well received.—The audicnces at this 
Theatre have not been great of late but they 
continue good. 

THE BOWERY AMPHILTHEATRE 
closes this weck, after a successful season. The 
troop are about to leave for England. 

MITCHELL’S OLYMPIC.—While the 
managers of our larger theatres are dropping 
their dollars—Mitchell is nibbing the shillings. 
The race of Burlesque is not yet run, to climax 
it, however, Mitchell has announced the tra- 
vestie of Richard the Third. Mitchell himself 
appearing in Richard. 


ITEMS. 
The site and the ruins of the National 


theatre are advertised for sale. 

It is a great question whether the Seguins, 
and Manvers’ corps will return to the Park. 

Fanny Kelly, in her sound and sober second 
thoughts has, we are told, declincd a voyage 
across the Atlantic. 

Barry, of the Park, says he has received a 
manuscript copy of Bourcicault’s new comedy 
of “ West End.” Time will show. If he has, 
why close the doors of the theatre? It could 
not fail in its attraction, whatever might be its 
ultimate fate. It is to be produced at the 
Covent Garden theatre on Thursday next, the 
10th. It would have been a great card in its 
simultaneous appearance on the Park boards. 

The Park opens on Monday, the fourteenth, 
with the new comedy,of “ Nina Sforza,” the 
characters sustained on the London boards by 
Macready and Wallack are to be filled by 
Abbot and Wheatley. 

James Wallack is about to return to this 
country ; his avant courier has already arrived, 
and rumor with her thousand tongues talks ef 
great and extraordinary changes. 

A statement has gone the rounds of the 
daily press, that Hamblin is about to erect a 
new theatre in Broadway. We belicve there 
is no foundation for the report. Indeed, we 
know that the site of the proposed building is 
not at the disposal of Mr. Hamblin. 








From our Correspondent. 
BALTIMORE. 

Laforest and Bony Black Bess have taken 
their departure, and on Monday the manager 
favored us with the sterling old comedy of the 
School for Scandal, in which Miss Charlotte 
Cushman and Mr. Chippendale, from the Park 
Theatre, made their first appearance before a 
Baltimore audience, as Lady and Sir Peter 
Teazle—to one of the worst attended houses of 
the season. They are both artists of superior 
talent—bot talent now a days is not appreciated, 
the painter’s brush and the carpenter's hammer 
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willdo more to fill a theatre than the most 
intellectual entertainments that can be offered. 
Miss Cushman as Lady Teazle, fully snstained 
her reputation, although we think the selection 
was for her an injudicious one. Of Mr. Chip. 
pendale’s Sir Peter Teazle, it is almost impossi- 
ble to speak in too high terms of praise, 
Wemyss in Charles Surface, was perfectly at 
home. Mrs. Philips as Mrs, Candor, Mr. Ma- 
thews as Joseph, and Harrison in Uncle Oliver, 
rendered the play altogether agreeable, although 
we wondered how the actors could possibly play 
with spirit to the empty benches which must 
have met their eyes in all directions, ‘The farce 
of A Roland for an Oliver followed, of which we 
shall say nothing, as it was performed during a 
portien of the time in utter darkness, the gas 
being suddenly extinguished and obstinately 
refusing to be illuminated despite the exertions 
of all concerned. Last night we had London 
Assurance, Miss Cushman playing Lady Gay 
Spanker, the lady must excuse us for saying that 
we prefer Mrs. Philip’s personation of the dashing 
Lady Gay, whether the want of an audience to 
appreciate her efforts rendered her careless, or 
newspaper fame had prepared us to expect more 
from her, we know not, but we were sadly 
disappointed, and so were the audience, who 
received her very coldly, Mr. Chippendale as 
Meddle was a decided improvement—but we 
think the play has had its day in this city. Miss 
Clifton and Mr. Burton announce the Rivals to 
open the campaign to night—Wemyss most 
injudiciously repeats London Assurance, which 
we assure him will be played to nothing. In 
our next we will give you an account of the 
opening of old Holiday street, which, if report is 
to be credited, has been tastily decorated—we 
who handle the goose quill must beware of our 
paragraphs at Burton, we are told he is fond of 
bringing suits for libel against friends or foe—~ 
praise him as much as you please, but dare not 
venture to censure, or else——You know the 
rest. 
“We vo.—Editor of the Mirror. 


MADAME PASTA. 

This admirable singer, whose genius, power 
and talents, have placed her at the summit of 
her arduous profession, was born at Mulan, in 
1799. She became the wife of Signor Pasta, at 
an early age,and was only in her17th year, 
when Mr. Ayrton, who met with Signor and 
Madame Pasta at the house of the celebrated 
Paer, in Paris, engaged them both, for the en- 
suing season, at our Opera House. Signor 
Pasta, however, who possesses a tenor voice, 
never publicly appeared here ; the success of the 
celebrated Crivelli, who was likewise brought to 
England by the same gentleman, for that season, 
left no opening for the employment of any’ other 
tenor, in 1817; and Signor Pasta has since re- 
nounced all thoughts of the stage. 

In the last named year, Madame Pasta made 
her first appearance, on any stage, at the King’s 
Theatre, in the character of Telemaco, in Mey- 
er’s Opera of Penelope; and her form, in the 
male attire she had assymed, for her debut, was 
much admired, Experience, however, was 
wanting to the development of those abilities 
which have since so highly distinguished her ; 
and, though she showed most distinctly the pos- 
session ofa talent that demanded only a little 
time and culture, when happier opportunities 
might favor its display, she withdrew from an 
arena where the secondary rank of parts, to 
which she had been called, afforded but little 
prospects of encouragement, and, at the end of 
the season, quitted England, to cherish the 
latent flame of genius and capability amidst the 
more genial and fostering influences of her ua- 
tive land, 

On her arrival in Italy, this strong minded 
and superior woman, in the full consciousness of 
what she might become, nerved herself to the 
task before her ; and the whole of her time was 
passed with unabating perseverance, in the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of study, the hearing of the 
best performers, and ia the sedulous devotions of 
the knowledge and observations she acquired to 
the highest requisitions of her art. After a 








lapse of four years, thus employed, she suddenly 
reappeared. Paris was the scene of this, her 
second commencement, and the Patisians at once 
felt and acknowledged her worth ; though it was 
perhaps, hardly to have been expected, that her 
severe, inastificial style of representation, would 
have found favor in the eyes of a people so 
devoted to an arbitary mode of acting and ex- 
pression. Nothing ean, indeed, be more free 
from trick or affectation, than Pasta’s perform- 
ance. here is no perceptible effurt to resemble 
the character she plays; on the contrary, she 
enters on the stage the character itself; trans- 
posed into the situation, excited by the hopes 
and fears, breathing the life and the spirit of the 
being she represents. 

The character of Madame Pasta’s voice, is, as 
to compass, a mMezZO soprano, the present excel. 
lence of which evinces the richest and most 
industrious cultivation, On the truth, the force, 
and splendor of her acting, volumes might be 
compiled, of uneqvalified panegyric, from the 
first critica! authorities in Europe, 


THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 
BY JAMES REES. 
A mother, though her heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there.” 
Ellen Fitzarthur. 


It was a cold, dreary morning in the month 
of December, a heavy snow lay upon the ground, 
and the wind whistled around the north-east 
corner of the post office; the streets were nearly 
deserted ; none verttured out but those whose 
business rendered it absolutely necessary. I 
sat at the window, watching the flakes uf snow 
as they pealed from the roofs of the opposite 
houses, and scattered their whitened particles 
on the pavement beneath. 

The southern mail had arrived, and all the 
business letters were delivered ; a drowsy feel- 
ing crept over me, and I was just falling into 
the Lethean lake of forgetfulness—that dreamy 
portion of our life, without which this paradise 
this glorious world, with its riches, and its 
charms, would be as a howling desert— 

* Sleep, sweet restorer, balmy sieep-" 

But I am digressing. I was awakened from 
my slumber by a slight touch upon the elbow 
and a tremulone voice oftering the weds, “slr! 
sir !"—“* madam!” cried I, starting up—* I 
am sorry to disturb you, sir, but I wish to know 
if there are any letters from my son?” Honest 
creature :—She looked the picture of distress— 
the widow of hope as well as kin, her age ap- 
parently about fifty, her dress neat but indicat. 
ing poverty ; the hand of time had furrowed 
her cheek, and left his impress there. 

“From your son, madam ?” “ Yes, sir, my 
only son, a good brave boy, and my only de- 
pendence ; he lives in New Orleans, and sends 
me my little allowance every month—are there 
any, sir?” “ What is your name?” “ Williams 
sir, Mary Williams.” “Here are two letters, 
ma’am, for Mary Williams.”—* That is me, 
sir, and that is his handwriting, dear good boy! 
—he never will forget his aged mother.” 
“ Fify cents, ma’am ?” “ Fifty cents! sir, my 
William always pays for the letters.” “In this 
instance he has failed to doso.” “ What shall 
Ido?” “I think you said, ma’am, that your 
son sends you a monthly allowance, so, prob- 
ably one of these letters contains it.” The 
letter was opened, and as I anticipated, a ten 
dollar bill was inclosed. 

After the departure of the old lady, I began 
to weave an imaginary tale from the simple 
incident attending her appearance. Her son 
was in New Orleans; it was true the season 
was healthy; the winter there being in point 
ef salubrity the very antipodes of the summer ; 
still an undefined presentiment of a something 
yet in embryo glided across my brain. I noted 
down the facts that had already occurred, and 
in the mean time gathered materials for other 
tales. 

Two months passed away, and a letter re- 
mained in the post office for Mrs. Mary Wil- 
liams. In taking it up, I accidentally noticed 
the careless manner in which it was folded. 
The following scraps of sentences were distinct 
and legible :— 





“ Business very dull—but two dollars a day 
—sickness—doctor's bill—I never go to the 
gambling houses—what made you think so ?— 
send money next week.” 

It was evident from this that William had 
got into bad company, and although he denied 
frequenting the gambling houses, those sinks 
of iniquity, those common sewers for draining 
from the weak and dissipated their hard earn. 
ings, yet I felt assured that he was lost, and 
his mother left in her old days poor and desti- 
tute, relying upon the cold charity of the world 
for the common means of subsistence. Her 
brave and noble boy, as she had fondly called 
him, was now drawn into the vortex of vice, 
from whose baneful and impetuous influence, 
the tears, the cries, the agonizing grief of her 
who doated upon him, to whose existence hér 
whole soul seemed linked, could not rescue 
him. The spark of filial affection was extin- 
guished, and the love of pleasures, the gratifi- 
cation of passions, dissipation and debauchery 
had usurped its place. The winter was now 
passed away with its wrath, sturms and tem- 
pests with their hail, rain and snow, were 
rushing down the tide of time, and spring was 
seen siniling in the dim perspective. It was, 
I think, in the early part of se when Mrs, 
Williams stood at the window. Her whole 
appearance was changed. I forgot to mention 
she had previously sent for and received the 
letter to which I have above alluded. Sickness 
and sorrow had done their work. Her eyes 
were sunken, her cheeks more furrowed, and 
poverty still more strikingly displayed in her 
person. ‘To her question—* are there any let- 
ters for me ?”—'Ihat powerful monysyllable 
“No!” was another shock to the poor mother. 
She stood awhile in silence, the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, she struggled awhile to re- 
frain her feelings, then fast flowed the sorrow- 
ing waters from a heart surcharged with grief. 
She turned to depart, but faltered, and at length 
overcome, she sat down upon the steps of the 
post office, and wept aloud. 

There is something unnatural in the weep- 
ing of the aged. Youth is the seed time of the 
harvest and hath its sunshine and clouds. But 
age is the garnered frult, Wie sure and the yel- 
low leaf of all that was beautiful. When age 
weeps it is for youth, not for itself I gazed 
upon the heart-broken woman before me, and 
thought of her many days and nights of an- 
guish. I thought of all her bright visions of 
hope and joy, which shone through her son, 
and lighted the path of her future. They were 
all vanished, and here she lay in utter dark. 
ness and desolation, 

I spoke to her—she looked up—I told her if 
she would leave her address, I would send a 
letter as soon as it came to her home. 
“Home!” she exclaimed, “I have none; 
yes, yes, I have.” Reader, it was the poor- 
house ! ; 

Week after week clapsed—no letter came 
for the aged widow. One day I accidentally 
took up a New Orleans paper; curiosity 
prompted me to read it more carefully than 
usual—the paper fell from my hand; my 
worst apprehensions for Mary Williams were 
realized. 


I stood at the bed-side of the widow. She 
lay on a straw bed, beside which stood a table, 
containing sundry bottles ci medicines, and 
near to her a bible, upon which were a pair of 
common steel spectacles, black and rusted 
with age. She instantly recognised me. 
“Ah! you have brought me a letter from my 


dear boy. I knew he would not, could not, 
desert his poor mother. How ishe? Where 
is he?” 


Reader, here I close this sketch ; the remem. 
brance of which haunts me still, and the last 
sigh, the last dying pang of the heart-broken 
widow will be as the monitor to prompt me to 
deeds of charity, with a heart alive to the cries 
of the suffering, and a feeling of joy at their 
alleviation which I could not » a previously 
experienced. 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


WHAT'S BECOME OF ALL THE 
SPECIE? 


Tunr.—" Bid the lively cymbals jingle.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PHILADELPHIA ASSURANCE.” 


What's become of all the Specie, 
Where are all the dollars gone? 
Nothing but shinplasters greasy 
Do our meagre pockets own. 
Have the Banks for e’er suspended, 
Shall we not, oh, ragged times, 
See each toiler’s hard lot mended, 
By the ring of silver chimes? _ 
What's become of all the specie, 
Banks and brokers ought to know— 
Still new rags come forth to fleece you, 
Towanda bills are now no go. 
Have our dollars turned Swartwouter's, 
With some cash-grabbing cashier? 
Or have they melted all our pewter, 
Into plates, and dished us clear. 
Round with notes I sce folks ranging, 
And fog.change they beg and bawl, 
But though notes are daily changing, 
Still we have no change at all. 
What's become, &c. 
Have our shining mint-drops, say ye, 
Dropt away beyond recall, 
Has our currency, I pray ye, 
Gone with old Nick’s marble hall ; 
Every day the mint is coining, 
Yet no coin atall have we, 
Is't shipped for luxuries folks shine in, 
To speculators cross the sea? 
What's become, &c. 
Every one, whate’er his trade is, 
Can but ask if this ado, 
Last much longer.—Pray, young ladies, 
What will become of us and you. 
In matri-money’s speculation, 
Bids will gct so low, we'll find, 
Belles and beauxs whate’er their station, 
Can't raise a partner nor the wind. 
What then becomes of matrimony, 
Marriages will be no go, 
Hymen's bank, or golden honey, 
ust suspend ’mongst high and low. 
I have read of golden showers, 
Would we the current see (currency) again 
All in mint-drops, oh ! cash powers! 
How I'd sing the glorious rain. 
But to comfort each wronged toiler, 
I would have him not forget, 
That our veto, captain Tyler, 
Will make the rag-men tell us yet. 
What's become of all the specie, 
When the dollars all are gone, 
Why with vile shinplasters greasy, 
Banks thrive and people groan. 








Valentine and Orson.—There is a house so 
named in Long Lane, Bermondsey. It would 
appear to have originated with some romantic 
reader, who had been effected with the tale of 
these two brothers, who were sons of the 
emperor of Constantinople, Alexander, who 
married the beautiful sister of Pepin. king of 
France, named Bellisant ; who being banished 
by the emperor during her pregnancy, having 
been falsely accused by his prime minister, she 
took refuge in the forest of Orleans, in France, 
where she was delivered of male t:vins ; one of 
which was taken from her by a she-bear, and 
suckled by it for some time—hence called 
Orson. The other being discovered by the 
king, Pepin, her brother, during her search 
after Orson, was brought up at the cvurt of his 
uncle. Orson being a terror to the neighbor- 
hood when he grew up, was overcome by his 
brother, and tamed so far as to be brought to 
court. Shortly after overcoming the Green 
Knight, he received the hand of the Lady 
Fezon, previous to which he had attained the 
power of speech; and Valentine married Eglan- 
tine, the king’s daughter, when they discovered 
they were cousins. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Surry Theatre—Very popular and successful. 

Sheridan Knowles, it is said, lies seriously 
indisposed, 

Cov™t Garden. —Cibber’s play of “She 
would, and she would not,” went off on Mon- 
day with much applause, and was followed by 
an excellent pantomime, entitled—bat no muat- 
ter; the subject is all in all, and that involved 
no less a personage than Guy, Earl of War- 
wick, who with a certain Dun Cow, of necro- 
matic properties, startled the most impassive 
from their grave propriety, and turned even the 
dress circle into an arena of laughter. 

On Tuesday, “ Norma was repeated to a full 
house. And we may here make an incidental 
remark, to the effect, that no one has been 
more prodigally ill-treated en fait de portrai- 
ture than Miss Kemble. We hope that some 
artist, more gallant as well as just, will take 
up his pencil in her defence, setting down 
nought in distortion, where in truth we should 
be called upon to admire. 

Haymarket.—Mr. Webster, with his usual 
desire toJprovide seasonably as well for our 
intellectual gratification, has given us a “World 
of Dreams,” wherein Mad’lle Celeste passes in 
sylph-like beauty before us, as a pleasant ex- 
change for the realities (not to be underrated) 
of roast beef, mince pies, and plum-pluddings, 
out of all reasonable compass. Mr. Strick- 
land is the lady's anithesis, and all but her 
husband: for true political justice is dealt out 
a la fin. 

We have spoken somewhat freely of Mr. 
Wallack’s performance of Shakspeare’s heroes ; 
but we cannot, in justice, refuse him the meed 
of our approbation for his “ Othello; which 
after some additional study, will, we think, be 
generally recognised as a very fine perfor- 
mance. 

Drury Lane.—It is a source of gratification 
to the lovers of the drama to hear that the 
Drury Lane theatre is nightly patronised by 
the elite, and good old sterling plays all the 


rage. 
The Olympic furnishes the usual Christmas 
ymp 


pantomime repast, and it has met with unquali- 
ficd"success, Go Nas tne feast or riariequinade. 


The concerts, a la Musard, are strong in 
their productions of the best compositions of 
Beethoven, and others of the same calibre. 

The Victoria has been crowded to excess, 
the pantomime good and novel; and the per- 
formances aided by the excellent acting of 
Miss Vincent. 

The Strand has its admirers of ventriloquism 
and illusion completely satisfied in the extra- 
ordinary exhibitions of Mr. Jacobs. 

At Batty’s Circus, the Lilliputian performers 
in Cinderella are marvellously great in their 
achievements. 

Sadlers’ Wells boasts of a very superior 
pantomime, reminding us of the golden -days 
of Grimaldi. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble made her second ap- 
pearance at Brighton on Monday evening, ai a 
concert given by Madame Oury, professor of 
the piano, in the large assembly room at the 
Old Ship. Miss Kemble was greeted with the 
most enthusiatic marks of approbation. Miss 
Rainforth, who has never appeared before a 
Brighton audience till last night, sang admi- 


rably. 

The report that Miss Kelly was about to 
leave England, having accepted some theatri- 
rical engagements in New York, has been 
contradicted. 

Charles Kean concluded a most successful 
engagement in Dublin on Monday night, when 
the theatre was crowded to excess, and graced 
by the fashion and talent of our city to do 
honor to his benefit. On Tuesday evening Mr. 
Kean was present at Lady Jemima Elliot's 
ball, at the Secretary’s Dodge, Phenix Park, 
and on Friday takes his departure for England. 

Mr. Stewart, the Tragedian.—Mr. Stewart, 
late of the Theatre Royal, made his first ap. 


pearance before a London audience, in Iago, 
last week, Wallack playing Othello. We are 
giad to hear that this deserving actor was well 
received. 

During the last fortnight Miss Ellen Tree 
has been playing the round of her most ad- 
mired and popular characters to large and 
delighted audiences at Birmingham. 

The next part selected for Miss Adelaide 
Kemble, is Amina in La Somnambula. 


Manchester Theatre —Our theatre opened as 
we anticipated, on Monday the 27th ult. under 
the joint lesseeship of Messrs. J. H. Anderson 
and W. J. Hammond. Miss Ellen Tree and 
Mr. Charles Kean have been engaged for the 
first nine nights, and on that evening appear 
in Hamlet—Mr. W. J. Hammond making his 
debut in the grave-digger. The tragedy is to 
be produced with entirely new scenery, dresses 
and appointments, Amongst the change in 
the company, we find that Mr. Macready has 
snapped up Mr. Holl, (a good actor) and Mr. 
Lynne, for Drury Lane. 








Heresy propagated by Music.—Harmonious, 
son of the famous heretic, Bardesarnes, a 
Syrian, who lived in the twelfth century of 
the Christian wra, contributed greatly to the 
propogation of heresy, by the fascinating sweet- 
ness of the melodies which he composed, and 
applied to odes and canticles written against 
the religion of Christ. So struck was St. 
Ephraim with their melliflousness, and so per- 
suaded that they were qualified, by their 
beauty, to recommend and spread any doctrine 
in support of which they might be employed, 
he set the same tunes to different words, and 
ordered them to Le publicly sung. But whether 
they had equal effect in their new application 
we are not informed. 





Musical Vibrations.— Monsieur Saveur, in 
his acoustical calculations, is wonderfully ac- 
curate. He has determiued that the gravest 
musical note the ear is capable of apprecinting, 
vibrates twelve times and a half in one second, 
and that the acutest performs fifty one thousand 
one hundred pulses in the portion of time! 


SMOKERS AND CHEWERS—ATTENTION !— 
Lately published, “‘ The Complete Art of Smoking, 
Chewing, and Snnff-taking.” ‘this is one of the best 
treatises on Tobacco, Snuff, and Segars, ever issued. 
Price #2} cents.—Turner & Fisher, 52 Chatham Street. 

VALENTINE’S DAY—FEB. l4th.—Just received 
per Ship Valentine, Captain Cupid, ten ‘days from 
the kingdom of Love, a rich supply of Valentines, 
inade expressly in that blissful region, for our custo- 
mers. All Valentines bought of us, are warranted to 
produce the effect desired, or the money returned. 


Just published—price 25 cents, uniform editions of 
London Assurance and Old Maids, together with the 
only complete assortment of Plays, (peras and Farces 
in America.—Dramatic World—52 Chatkem Street. 


BIJOU MINSTREL.—Containing over 500 Songs 
—gilt edge—pocket book form—bound in Morrocco. 
Look at it, and you'll buy, of course.—Song Book 
Emporium, 52 Chatham Street. 
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